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Significant 


As We Enter 
The Fourth Year 


Newton D. BAKER 
in a NANA Syndicate Article 


Somewhere around 12,000,000 men and 
women are out of jobs. For three years 
now, welfare and relief agencies in the 
United States have struggled bravely to 
hold the fort against untold suffering and 
complete demoralization. Now, as we 
enter the fourth year of hard times, we 
are faced with the increasing difficulty 
of obtaining the necessary funds to assist 
the men, women and children whom the 
disaster has plunged into dire need. 

In spite of the Federal appropriation 
of $300,000,000 for relief and all the aid 
the States have been able to render, plus 
that of the private contributor, we can 


no longer dodge the fact that we are 
facing this winter one of the gravest 


situations which have ever confronted the 
American people. Relief needs, in spite 
of a slight pick-up in employment, are 
increasing. This is not to be wondered at. 
Many people have been living on thei: 
savines. These savings are now exhausted 
and they haye been obliged to appeal for 
assistance, 

It is, as I see it, not only the duty 
but the privilege of every man and woman 
holding a job or assured of an income t» 
assist those who are less fortunate at this 
critical time. 

American history is full of crises from 
which the country has been rescued by the 
self-sacrifice of its people. I refuse to 
believe that this loyal support or self- 
sacrifice belongs only to historic times. 
I am sure that it exists today and that 
the needs we are facing will be met. 

We are up against stern reality, the 
kind of reality that proves men’s mettle. 
Airing our views on the situation may re- 
lieve us personally, but it does not help 
our fellow men. They need at this period 
something more tangible to cling to than 
mere words. Communities can prove their 
patriotism at this particular juncture by 
standing loyally back of their welfare 
and relief campaigns for funds, and cen- 
tributing to the utmost of their ability. 


Not in Praise 
Of the Common Man 


JOSE ORTEGA Y GASSET 
in “The Revolt of the Masses” 


Contrary to what is usually thought, it 
is the man of excellence, and not the 
common man who lives in eternal servi- 
tude. Life has no savor for him unless he 
makes it consist in service to something 
transcendental. Hence he does not look 
upon the necessity of serving as an op- 
pression. When, by chance, such necessity 
is lacking, he grows restless and invents 
some new standard, more difficult, more 
exigent, with which to coerce himself, 
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Sentiments 


This discipline—the 


is life lived 
noble life. 

Nobility is defined by the demands it 
makes on us—by obligations, not by rights. 
Noblesse oblige. “To live as one likes is 
plebeian”, says Goethe; “the noble man 


as a 


” 


aspires to order and law.” The privileges 
of nobility are not in their origin con- 
cessions or favors; on the contrary, they 
are conquests. And their maintenance sup- 
poses, in principle, that the privileged in- 
dividual is capable of reconquering them, 
at any moment, if it were necessary, and 
anyone were to dispute them. 

Private rights or privileges are not, 
then, passive possession and mere enjoy- 
ment, but they represent the standard 
attained by personal effort. On the other 
hand, common rights, such as those ‘of 
the man and citizen’, are passive prop- 
erty, pure usufruct and benefit, the gen- 
erous gift of fate which every man finds 
before him, and which answers to no 
effort whatever, unless it be that of 
breathing and avoiding insanity. I would 
say, then, that an impersonal right is 
held, a personal right is upheld. 


The First. Birth; 
Now the Fulfillment 


Epwin D. STARBUCK 
in a sermon, Los Angeles 


The Church has always tended to be 
child-centered. Although founded in the 
name of one Jesus of Nazareth whose 
vision was clear and who preferred the 
children to the elders who were elbow- 
ing them away, it has historically done 
very little for the culture in all the 
things that make for soul-enrichment of 
the babes, children, and youth. There is 
hardly a church in Christendom that does 
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not spend more for the single item of 
music,—paid artists, choirs, beautiful 
organ, and the like-——than for the whole 
school of religious education with its un-— 
trained superintendents, its unpaid teach- 
ers, and its tawdry appointments. 

The vision is breaking. I have already 
lived to see four or five times the estab- 
lishment of a children’s church conducted 
with the solemnity, beauty, and dignity 
that characterizes adult worship at its 
best. We have all lived to see the ren- 
aissance, or shall we not call it, 
first full healthy birth of an educational 
program for children [in the public 
schools] that is promising to be all-filling, 
with happy chlidren, well-housed, under 
the tuition of highly-trained experts, at 
the expense now in America of two and 
a half billion dollars annually. 

If educators and parents and churches | 
will now set their hearts upon the- one — 
thing worth achieving, that of bringing 
into existence a humanity that is happy, 
friendly, and creative in terms of human 
good will and simple and chaste and rey- 
erent towards persons, and toward the 
great verities of life and the universe, we 
shall be on our way toward the fulfillment 
[with the aid of the churches] of what 
has remained hitherto a hopeless dream. 


Better Than 
Monuments Ages Hence 


EE. Ross ZARING 
in The New York Times 


A news item from Kearney, N.J., re- 
ports that the pastor of St. Cecilia’s 
Roman Catholic Church advocates the 
erection of a statue of Christ 150 feet 
high. He points to Washington, Lincoln and 
other national heroes to whom such me- 
morials have been erected and raises the 
question, “Will it be said thousands of 
years hence . . that there are no reli¢s 
left showing that those of this genera- 
tion were Christians? Where will the 
antiquarian find monuments of the Chris- 
tian faith?’ 

In the first place, if such material evi- 
dences of a Christian society were desired, | 
our great cathedrals and temples will be | 
in evidence, at least by their ruins, 


In the second place, history will pro- | 


vide the proper record of the religious i | 
life of the twentieth century both sta- i 
tistically and spiritually. The best me- 


morial American Christianity can leave |} 


to future centuries will be its stamp upon 


the industrial, social and political insti- | 
tutions of the day; its attitude toward 


war, its treatment of inferior races, its | 
spirit of religious tolerance. 

All these will be pretty accurately set | 
down in imperishable records. It will be 
left for the people of that far-off day who 
themselves shall have solved many of 
these perplexing questions, and who shall 
quite likely look upon us as we do on 
those of the Dark Ages, to form their 
judgments as to whether we could really 
be called a Christian civilization. 

The $500,000 proposed for such a statue 
would, in that long-off day, speak more 
clearly and favorably for this age if in- 
vested in social reform. a 


the |}} 
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New Policy for Unitarian Tracts 


Special commission votes to discard more than half the present list of publications for the propagation of the 
liberal faith, and makes searching recommendation, adopted by A. U. A. directors, that all 
varieties of belief be properly represented and an aggressive course pursued 


THOROUGH revision of the free 
publication policy of the American 
Unitarian Association has been 
accomplished. It is a_ significant 

advance in the important work of the 
propagation of liberal religion by means 
of tracts. The Association’s board of di- 
rectors, meeting November 15, adopted 
unanimously a report by a special Com- 
mission on Free Publications which had 
studied this matter for more than a year. 


Discontinue 112 Pamphlets at Once 


Literature which is ‘representative of 
the principal viewpoints in our fellow- 
ship’ and “suitable for use in all our 
churches”; literature which reflects alike 
the unity of opinion among Unitarians 
and the diversity of opinions held by them 
in unity of spirit; literature prepared in 
the main by writers especially selected to 
deal with living religious, ethical and so- 
cial questions, literature designed for 
more definite and aggressive distribu- 
tions: these are some highlights in the 
commission’s report. 

As a result of this vote, more than 
half of the Association tracts now in 
stock are to be discarded, either immedi- 
ately or eventually, and only eighty-six 
numbers are to be retained indefinitely. 
The distribution of 112 of nearly 300 
pamphlets on the present list is to be dis- 
continued at once, regardless of the sup- 
ply on hand. Twenty other pamphlets 
will be discontinued but substitutes will 
be prepared as soon as possible; forty are 
to be retained until the present supply 
is exhausted; seventeen are to be kept 
until they can be revised or a substitute 
provided. 

Also, the number of tracts on the “ac- 
tive list” at any one time is to be re- 
stricted to not more than 175, and only 
approximately twenty per cent. of this 
list are to be sermonie or inspirational 
in character. In other words, hereafter 
the great bulk of the Association’s free 
literature for general distribution is to be 
written expressly for propaganda pur- 
poses, replacing many sermons made orig- 
inally for the ear and not the eye. 

As to fair representation of beliefs in 
the Fellowship, the commission recom- 
mended and the board of directors voted: 

“Mhat in the future the free publica- 
tions of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion be representative of the principal 
viewpoints in our Fellowship so that lit- 


erature suitable for use in all our 
churches may be obtained through the 
Association.” 

To carry out the spirit of this policy 
and to indicate to the casual reader of 
even only one publication the genius of 
the Fellowship, the following statement 
is to be printed on the inside front cover 
of each pamphlet : 

“The Unitarian Fellowship is dedi- 
cated to the progressive transforma- 
tion and enrichment of individual and 
social life through religion, in accord- 
ance with advancing knowledge and 
the growing vision of mankind. 

“Bound by this common purpose 
and committed to freedom of belief, 
Unitarians hold in unity of spirit a 
diversity of convictions. 

“These pamphlets, representing free 
inquiry and varying opinions, are is- 
sued to promote the purpose of the 
Fellowship.” 


Humanistic Interpretation Provided 


Not only did the commission and the 
directors thus vote that humanistic as 
well as theistic views be given expression 
in the literature of the Association, but. 
in stipulating the subject matter of the 
next twelve tracts to be issued, they di- 
rected that one should be “a pamphlet 
on humanism” and another, “a pamphlet 
on some disputed theological point by 
a humanist”. 

The new literature will do more than 
recognize the new trends in theology. It 
will deal in greater measure with the 
actual personal and social problems of 
living today. Among the twelve new 
pamphlets to be prepared are one on the 
responsibility of the church in the present 
depression, another suitable for distribu- 
tion on Labor Sundays (which will prob- 
ably deal with the right of everyone to 2a 
job), another on personal problems, which 
will likely be the first in a series on the 
relation of religion to modern perplexi- 
ties of personal life, and another on the 
general Unitarian approach to the social 
problems of the day. Conflicting loyalties, 
free speech, stimulation of leadership for 
the way out of the depression, and what 
the findings of various sciences mean to 
religion, are subjects to have adequate 
treatment as soon as possible. Other 
pamphlets among the first twelve to be is- 
sued are one for Christmas and another 
for Easter, tracts on religious leadership 


(to be used in recruiting the ministry), 
and on liberal religion throughout’ the 
world, and two revised editions of present 
pamphlets. 

The commission recommended that for 
several years the first duty of the publi- 
cation department should be to fill the 
gaps in the present tract list and to re- 
place the more important tracts to be 
revised; that it should seek material to 
meet its definite needs rather than merely 
pass upon manuscripts submitted; that it 
should ask for contributions, at least in 
the field of propaganda, from writers who 


are best qualified by knowledge of the 
subject and literary style, and who are 
to be paid a moderate fee. 
Three Experiments 
More aggressive distribution of the As- 
Ssociation’s pamphlets is urged by the 


commission. Three experiments are sug- 
gested. Names of isolated liberals, of 
radicals, atheists “and other manifestly 
aggressive and alert’ might be obtained 
through a clipping service and pamphlets 
sent to them with “business reply’ post- 
cards. Juniors and seniors in two colleges, 
one conservative and one liberal, might 
likewise be circularized. Literature might 
be sent to a selected list of 100 teachers in 
schools and colleges, especially those who 
teach science and sociological subjects and 
are constantly confronted with questions 
from students in intellectual difficulties. 

The history of this enterprise goes back 
to Association Week at Star Island in 
1930, when Rev. Earl C. Davis of Con- 
cord, N.H., was-one of the speakers on 
“Tf I Were President of the A. U. A.”. He 
urged a thorough revision of the Associa- 
tion’s tract list, the preparation of suit- 
able new pamphlets, and the appointment 
of a special committee to be entrusted 
with the task. 

The Association acted immediately. It 
instructed: George G. Davis, its executive 
secretary, to investigate and report. He 
did so, and his report in the main con- 
tained or implied all the conclusions and 
suggestions to which the commission later 
arrived. The result was a vote by the di- 
rectors of the Association authorizing 
President Louis C. Cornish to appoint a 
commission on free publications to study 


the whole problem and make detailed 
recommendations, 
The commission was appointed; Rey. 


Eark C. Davis, minister of the Unitarian 
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Chureh in Coneord, N.H., was chosen 
chairman, and George G. Davis, secre- 
tary. Other members were: Rev. KH. Bur- 
dette Backus, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh in Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Charles Bolte, former president of the 
Metropolitan Conference; William Roger 
Greeley, honorary vice-president of the 
Unitarian Laympn’s League; Ival 
McPeak, secretary of the Laymen’s 
League; Mrs. John B. Nash, a director 
of the General Alliance; Rev. Alson B. 
Robinson, minister of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Plainfield, N.J.; W. Forbes 
Robertson, publication director of the 
American Unitarian ASsociation; Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, president of the Mead- 
ville Theological School; Rev. F. Ray- 
mond Sturtevant, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Baltimore, Md. Dr. 
Cornish was a member ez officio. Prof. 
Kirtley F. Mather of Harvard University 
and Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of 
the Association’s department of social re- 
lations, served as consulting members of 
the Commission in matters relating to the 
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field of science and social relations, re 
spectively. 

The plan that each member of the com- 
mission read all the tracts, nearly 300 
of them, and make individual reports was 
substantially carried out. Then the com- 
mission met at the retreat house in Sen- 
exet, Conn., September 12 to 15, and for- 
mulated the significant recommendations. 
Dr. Cornish attended this meeting and 
helped by giving information and sugges- 
tions. Miss Plizabeth Spalding performed 
the recording secretarial work for the 
commission. 

In addition to many valuable sugges- 
tions from friends throughout the Fellow- 
ship, the commission had the advantage of 
a report written in 1917 by Dr. J. T. Sun- 
derland, chairman apparently of a similar 
commission whose recommendations never 
came up for action. His report anticipated 
many of the findings of the later commis- 
sion. Strangely enough, Dr. Sunderland’s 
report did not come to light until the 
present commission had practically com- 
pleted its work. 


Why They Went to St. Gallen 


THE REGISTER acquaints its readers with the purposes of world 
liberalism as described by three delegates to the 
recent meetings in Switzerland 


Adopting a Constitution 


HAT compelling interest brought 

\ \ / about one hundred and fifty dele- 

gates to St. Gallen to attend a con- 
ference of the International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom? An answer to the question is 
necessary to an understanding of the 
conference. 

Ever since the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion more than thirty years ago there has 
been an international organization which, 
to quote Dr. Samuel A. Eliot’s happy 
phrase, has been “an evidence and an 
agency of a united world religious lib- 
eralism”. At first it was called an Inter- 
national Council. Then it was called the 
International Congress. Three years ago 
at Arnhem it was renamed the Inter- 
national Association for the Promotion 
of Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom. During the first decade Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte was the able and be- 
loved secretary. For another decade Dr. 
William H. Drummond of London was 
the secretary. At Arnhem Dr. L. J. van 
Holk, now a_= professor at Leyden 
University, was made secretary. It was 
felt that the international work could 
best be carried forward by a group or 
staff which should constantly continue at 
work. The International Association is 
from time to time to hold Congresses, 
and the next is scheduled for July, 1934, 
at Copenhagen. 

It becomes apparent as the work of the 
International Association increases that it 
must become an incorporated legal en- 
tity, and it was decided to incorporate the 


association under the laws of Holland. 
No country is more acceptable to all the 
nations of the world than the Nether- 
lands. It may be doubted if any country 
is so universally loved and trusted. Dutch 
history is a romance, the story of an 
indomitable spirit triumphing over great 
obstacles. One chief motivation of our 
friends the Hollanders has been a love 
for liberty both civil and religious. In 
proportion to the population it may be 
doubted if there is any other land which 
contains so many people with what we 
like to call the Unitarian habit of mind. 
It is very desirable then that the Inter- 
national Association be incorporated 
under the Dutch laws and become a con- 
tinuing legal entity which can hold prop- 
erty and administer the trusts which we 
hope will be given to it. 

A tentative constitution was drawn up 
at Arnhem, and it was planned to hold an 
International Congress during the sum- 
mer just passed. The financial world con- 
ditions made this impossible, but it was 
imperative that the constitution be put 
in final form and that the necessary legal 
steps be taken for incorporation. Involved 
in the acceptance of the constitution are 
matters of far-reaching importance gov- 
erning the policy of the International 
Association through many years to come. 
It is far better to have a constitution in 
proper form before incorporation than it 
is to try to re-adapt the constitution after 
incorporation. 

These and other considerations led the 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to pay the expenses of two dele- 
gates, Professor Auer and Dr. Cornish, to 
the Conference at St. Gallen. Mrs. Thomas 
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G. Rees, president of the General Alliance, 
and Dr. Frederick R. Griffin were dele- 
gates but without cost to the Association. 

The completion of the detailed consid- 
eration of the constitution was the chief 
work of the conference. The by-products, 


as often happens, were quite as important’ 


as the product. Perhaps the outstanding 
example was the meeting of the German 
ministers for the week preceding the St. 
Gallen Conference. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the difficulties which our 
friends the German liberals have faced 
in this post-war period. The secretary of 
the International Association, Dr. van 
Holk, invited the German ministers to 
meet in conference with him at Frankfurt 
the week before the St. Gallen meeting to 
discuss the problems of the liberal move- 
ment in Germany. It was most gratifying 
that 150 German ministers, many of the 
most prominent and able, assembled in 
Frankfurt. One of these men said at St. 
Gallen that the holding of this Frankfurt 
meeting was pentecostal in relation to the 
religious liberalism in Germany. 

The fellowship may well feel pride and 
take hope in the work of the International 
Association. 

Louis C. CornisH. 


An International Church 


Liberalism is beginning to realize its 
own strength; this fact the meeting at St. 
Gallen has abundantly proven. At 
Arnhem, two years ago, we hoped for re- 
sults, at St. Gallen we were able to show 
results. We had studied the general prob- 
lem and we had reached the conclusion 
that it was capable of solution. 

A part of the problem was to discover 
the present strength of the _ liberal 
churches. It may seem strange that we 
did not know how many liberals there are 
in the world, but the fact remains that 
we did not. We do not know the entire 
number now, but we are able to estimate 
it more closely than before. There are 
more of them than we thought; many 
more. If all could be drawn together into 
a closer union we should constitute one 
of the largest churches in the world, not 
one of the smallest, as we had feared. 

Can liberals be drawn together for the 
sake of common labor? At Arnhem we 
asked the question, at St. Gallen we knew 
the answer. We can be drawn together 
for that purpose. The battle is not won, 
we are fighting the opening skirmishes, 
but indications show that it is more rea- 
sonable to believe that we shall win in 
the end than lose. 

The most hopeful sign is that men, 
everywhere, seek us before we have had a 
chance to seek them. We have something 
to give which they want. At Arnhem the 
cooperation of Sweden and Norway was 
an open question, at St. Gallen the ques- 
tion was open no longer; the Northern 
countries will cooperate. At Arnhem a 
number of isolated German religious 
bodies made tentative promises of aid, at 
St. Gallen a united German liberal move- 
ment added immeasurably to our strength. 

Liberalism is stronger now than it was 
before, quantitatively, because, as a world 
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movement, it has grown in numbers ; 
qualitatively, because, through the adop- 
tion of better working methods, it is gain- 
ing in efficiency. 

The meeting at St. Gallen was not 
large. It was purposely kept small for the 
sake of rendering discussion easier. Its 
size was inversely related to its impor- 
tance. All foreign delegations, like our 
own, were headed by the leading denom- 
inational officers of the participating 
countries. This fact lent dignity to the 
occasion and immensely facilitated our 
work. All questions could be referred at 
once to the men best acquainted with the 
facts. At Arnhem, the American delega- 
tion kept in constant touch with the presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion by diligent use of the cable, but now 
Dr. Cornish was present in person. This 
saved time and effort; it vastly increased 
the effectiveness of the American partici- 
pation in the general work. 

The constitution, drawn up by Henry H. 
Fuller two years ago, was unanimously 
accepted after a few slight alterations 
had been made. A definite plan of work 
was adopted. The liberal church is to be 
a missionary church, not merely in a na- 
tional, but in an international sense. 

An international school of religion is 
to be founded, it is hoped, at Geneva. A 
body of students, representing all na- 
tions, will be brought together. These men 
will live together for the course of at 
least one year and will study interna- 
tional problems with a view toward deter- 
mining the part in their solution which 
the churches must play. Theological 
education has concerned itself mostly with 
questions of the past; in our interna- 
tional school this will be distinctly 
different. 

Space does not permit to speak of the 
other projects which are in course of 
preparation, but there are a number of 
them which are on their way toward 
realization. 

Truly liberalism is beginning to become 
conscious of its strength. 

J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER. 


An Historic Town 


“Why St. Gallen?’, we said when we 
heard it was the place of meeting chosen 
for the delegate Council of the Interna- 
tional Association. Then we journeyed 
across the sea and wound our way among 
the mountains of Switzerland and found 
St. Gallen in the eastern part, seven and 
a half miles from Lake Constance. Still 
we said, “Why St. Gallen?” Then we 
began to discover the ancient town set 
in the cup of the upland valley surrounded 
by a ring of mountains, some of them 
snow capped. 

It was in 614 A.D. that St. Gall, an 
Irish monk, built himself a tut in the 
great forest which then covered the site 
of the city. In the year 640 he died but 
not before a small community of huts had 
grown up about his. In the middle of the 
eighth century these hermit dwellings 
were transformed into a regularly or- 
ganized Benedictine monastery which for 
the next three centuries was a center of 
learning for Hurope; its superb library 
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is still renowned for its rich treasures of 
early manuscripts and printing. About the 
year 954 the buildings were surrounded by 
a wall with gates as a protection from the 
Saracens; this was the origin of the town. 

From earliest days the people of St. 
Gallen have stood for civil and religious 
liberty. In the fourteenth century they 
bought their freedom as a State from 
the German king. Always they were “pro- 
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God means anything today. 
—Francis P. Le Buffe, S.J. 


The verdict of the electorate was an 
overwhelming rebuke to party snobbery. 
—Arthur Krock. 


What is at stake is not whether China 
or Japan is to control the future destinies 
of Manchuria, but whether the principle 
of collective responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of peace and justice between na- 
tions is to be preserved or sacrificed. 

—Lord Lytton. 


Must we wait for another William Vern 
to show us the unigue opportunity it 
affords to once more make politics further 
the purposes of religion and to purge re- 
ligion itself from all taint of personal and 
national self-righteousness ? 

—Jane Addams. 


In my clumsy language I have always 
declared that a man who can say to an- 
other with all his heart, “Hail, friend”, 
possesses the greatest knowledge, the 
highest wisdom, the most living religion.” 

—Feodor Chaliapin. 


Industry, individually and as a whole, 
has washed its hands of a certain group 
of the unemployed,—the old, the injured, 
the irresponsible,—so we might as well 
face the fact that for years to come they 
will be a liability to their community and 
a permanent load upon public and private 
agencies.—Percival Dodge. 


There is in Britain a strongly rooted 
opinion, and I believe a growing body 
of opinion, that the essential function of 
the university is to train the mind, and 
that the type of disinterested study which 
has stood the test of time in the ancient 
universities is best suited to nourish the 
growing intellect.—Sir James Irvine. 


testing’ and maintaining their right to 
“protest”. At last we knew why St. Gallen 
had been chosen; it was the place of all 
others for liberals to meet—where the 
people had from early days taken in lib- 
erty with the air they breathed—where 
a new freedom was ever growing out of 
ancient faith. 

The conference opened with a nine 
o’clock Sunday service in each of the two 
churches, St. Magnus and St. Lawrence. 
At St. Lawrence it was an inspiration to 
see the church of cathedral proportions 
full, and to listen to the superb singing of 
the congregation led only by the organ. 

Said one visitor, “Those who think re- 
ligion is decadent should visit St. Gallen,” 
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Following morning worship, the council 
convened for its first session at St. Mag- 
nus, the oldest church in town, dating 
from the eighth century. 

On arrival at St. Gallen we had been 
given an imposing mass of agenda. It 
proved to be a clear and complete com- 
pendium of the proceedings to be expected 
of the council during the sessions; each 
delegate received this agenda in his own 
tongue; a tremendous task to execute and 
so faultlessly performed, it increased our 
admiration for Dr. yan Holk and for our 
assistant Miss Vermay who had it in 
charge. 

At one o’clock we adjourned for lunch- 
eon. The luncheon and dinner hours were 
always periods of great good fellowship. 
The same group never appear twice at 
table together. There was earnest discus- 
sion and much gayety. After luncheon 
we went by charabanes for a _ glorious 
afternoon drive to Wildhaus and the 
birthplace of Zwingli, reaching home at 
6.30 o’clock. At 8 o’clock we were back 
in the church of St. Lawrence to listen 
to evening service and five brief addresses. 

One earnest plea eloquently given by a 
German delegate after a lengthy debat= 
remains in memory as one of the high 
spots. This was its substance: we are 
come from many parts of the world to 
take counsel together. This same group 
will never meet again. Let us cease to 
spend the precious minutes on non-essen 
tials and give our time and thought to 
things of vital importance to ourselves 
and the world. Other conferences might 
well ponder this admonition. 

The ever hospitable Swiss who ar- 
ranged for our pleasure and comfort gave 
us in a final view of the ancient city on 
the last night a surpassingly lovely pie- 
ture. It was arranged that we dine on the 
Freudenberg above the city and in the 
late afternoon immediately following the 
session of the council, we zigzagged up 
the height, the more athletic walking, the 
rest of us in the great charabancs pro- 
vided by our hosts. There was an in- 
creasing grandeur of view as we ascended. 
We reached the top just before sundown: 
there, toward the north, was Lake Con- 
stance glowing like a huge opal in the 
sunset light. One could hardly see the 
mountains in front for the golden glory 
of the sinking sun. The snow of the lofty 
range back of us was of deepest rose. The 
sun dropped from sight and the ancient 
town far beneath, dominated by its 
cathedral spires and abbey, was drowned 
in a mist of purple and gold. Clusters of 
twinkling lights began to appear here and 
there till the whole place sparkled like 
a Christmas tree. It was vesper time and 
of a sudden all the bells began to ring 
with joyful clamor. A silence fell on the 
company, and in silence we watched the 
moon rise over the snow peaks; it was 
no time for speech. All too soon we were 
on our way down to St. Gallen for the 
last meeting of the council, a devotional 
service at St. Magnus, shared by several 
of the delegates and impressive in its 
simplicity, a fitting close to days which 
had bound the liberals of seventeen coun- 
tries closer together, 
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The Greater Byproduct 
I 

HE story of the tracts, which leads this issue 
ale of THE REGISTER, is not just another report 

about. church practice. Here is something 
which exhibits a new spirit in liberalism. Let every- 
one read it carefully. We believe it is the best news 
we have printed in a year; the larger meaning of it 
has not been equalled, probably, in the reader’s ex- 
perience. This business reaches into the vitals of 
our existence. A representative expression of the 
whole Fellowship on a matter of the first magni- 
tude cannot be exaggerated. It is not what the 
commission on free publications did to several hun- 
dred pamphlets, good, bad, and indifferent. That is 
important but secondary. The weighty thing is that 
in deciding what we ought to publish, a set of prin- 
ciples were recommended for its guidance by the 
commission and adopted unanimously by the board 
of directors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion,—principles which for sweeping liberalisin 
and as a transcendent command that we be our 
free selves and do our duty have not been sur- 
passed in precision or eloquence in our history. 

At the same time, let us remember the tracts. By 
the adoption of this report of a group chosen from 
the principal shades of opinion, varieties of reli- 
gious experience, and types of temperament among 
us, we have not only produced a new policy and 
standard in publication but we have affirmed a 
principle of representative administration such as 
we have not known in twenty years, or for that 
matter not since we became a corporate Unitarian 
movement. 

There is a new spirit here. The true genius of 
giving the numerical minority at least its propor- 
tionate due is only simple justice. It is character- 
istic of Unitarians to be protective and defensive 
towards minorities everywhere else in the world, 
so why not, as a matter of consistency, towards 
minorities within the Fellowship itself? That ig 
what we have done: that is the great thing. 

There has long been a distinct sense of a re- 
straint hovering over suggestions of new ventures in 
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the fields of theological thought and social action. 
The tracts illustrate what we mean. Some of them 
are positively antique. Men and women who wanted 
us to keep going on came to feel how little use 
there was in suggesting changes that really meant 
anything. A long twilight of treading softly and 
thinking nothing and mulling old, musty thoughts, 
lest by a breach of caution some imagined or half- 
real persons would be disturbed and disaffected 
(no matter what happened to the liberal cause!), 
now seems to have passed. 


II 


We should like to commend to our friends within 
the free household and to the leaders in other 
churches who read THE REGISTER the clear signifi- 
cance of the action in the matter of our free printed 
word. As they may know, the cause of liberal reli- 
gion has been fostered effectually by tracts, ser- 
mons, and pamphlets issued by our Fellowship. 
They have been printed by the hundreds of 
thousands; in the course of decades, millions of 
copies have been distributed all over the world. 
These publications are now to be discarded and 
revised, and their numbers added to; they are going 
to be followed up aggressively and systematically 
by constant study of the world’s religious condi- 
tions and needs. They will interpret liberalism for 
today. 

Heretofore, there has been no order or plan. In 
consequence, the judgment of the commission, 
which is stated with almost startling candor, is 
true. Probably one-half of our tracts are of no use 
in this present world. On all vital questions there 
are scores of them which are obsolete, and their 
continuing appearance with our imprint makes us 
ridiculous, 

That is what our best representatives have said 
for many years. Occasionally an uprising would 
occur in vigorous protest against the wholly un- 
representative and misrepresentative character of 
our tracts, especially when they were compared 
with the living word of leaders on current issues 
published in such a medium as THE CHRISTIAN 
Rucister. But until now nothing, we repeat, has 
been done. 

One great boon comes of the work of this ad- 
mirable commission on free publications. They 
have silenced forever, we trust, all the narrow- 
minded nonsense in our Fellowship about theo- 
logical and social questions. It is a fact that a con- 
servative emphasis has too much controlled our 
life. Generally, the motive has been fear of money. 
If a minister dared to express himself as inclined 
toward humanism, for instance, he hazarded his 
job and his career. If another man voiced his belief 
in a socialistic State as the outstroke of his reli- 
gious faith, he was as good as doomed in his pro- 
fession. : 
Recent experiences, especially with the human- 
istic movement as it has been given space and 
sympathetic interest for a decade in these pages, 
in both the news and the editorials, have been no 
credit to certain elements in our Fellowship. Their 
attitude has now been indirectly, unanimously, and 
we believe finally disapproved. 
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Ill 


If we speak of this liberalism in general terms, 
it is not because we lack specific facts. Please read 
the article on the new policy; if that is not enough, 
the reader may request a report of the commission 
as adopted. Therein will be found a cardinal 
recommendation which becomes the law of the 
Iellowship. We now accept it as a fact that the 
free publications 


“be representative of the principal viewpoints 
of our Fellowship so that literature suitable 
for use in all owr churches may be obtained” 


Instead of requiring any doctrinal standard 
whatever, either about Jesus, God, man, the uni- 
verse or any other subject, the Unitarian declara- 
tion is absolutely free and unbiased. On the inside 
cover page of each pamphlet this excellent and 
we believe permanent statement will appear: 


“The Unitarian Fellowship is dedicated to the 
progressive transformation and enrichment of in- 
dividual and social life through religion, in ae- 
cordance with advancing knowledge and the grow- 
ing vision of mankind. 

“Bound by this common purpose and committed 
to freedom of belief, Unitarians hold in unity 
of spirit a diversity of convictions. 

“These pamphlets, representing free inquiry and 
varying opinions, are issued to promote the purpose 
of the Fellowship.” 

That statement is the most faithful and the 
wisest expression of our purpose and spirit which 
has ever been issued by a general representative 
Unitarian administrative agency. One other state- 
ment, that of the Trustees of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, unanimously adopted April 10, 1930, is 
just as broad and comprehensive in its scope, but 
it differs somewhat from this pamphlet imprint 
in that the Trustees were called upon to defend 
their journal from the attacks of those who denied 
the humanists a right to be heard, and disputed 
the Editor’s right to give them due space and 
marks of appreciation. 


IV 


It will be exceedingly difficult henceforth, we 
pray, for any man or woman, whether in official 
place or in the ranks, to assume a superior au- 
thority of criticism over those who hold to beliefs 
and who advoeate social practices with which such 
a person or officer disagrees. If one is sincere and 
decent, one must be respected. Any other attitude 
this action of the board of directors frowns down. 

Let the world outside take notice, for we have 
been condemned as a Fellowship for many an in- 
tolerant, repressive act of person against person, 


congreg: ation against minister, general official 
against colleague, through the years. There was 


enough of it for heartbreak; there is still. 
This report glows with the common sense of our 
idealism, our unequivocal fidelity to those things 
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which alone are feasible for the present good and 
the unceasing progress of people. It calls by name 
upon humanists to write tracts, not because we 
are a humanistic Fellowship, for we are not, but 
because we have humanists in our Fellowship and 
humanism is, as our English Unitarian cotempo- 

TAI of ol VE Inquirer, of London, says, “the most 
significant religious movement of our time”; and 
“especially does it command the interest of those 
of us who belong to the Unitarian and Free Chris- 
tion Fellowship”. 

There is proper emphasis in the new law of pub- 
lications upon every other phase of religion, as the 
reader will see. We stress the particular crucial 
matter because it is a magnificent achievement to 
have cleared the way in this official manner for 
our general propagation and practice of free and 
spontaneous religion. It is a time for all of the 
manifold expressions of religion, not one omitted 
or understated. 

Indeed, the characteristic of the report of the 
commission, next to its liberalism, is its thorough- 
ness. In that respect it is masterly. There is one 
word to describe it, and that is radical,—a good 
word when it does a good work. When the old 
tracts are discarded and the new ones begin to 
come through to our church racks, there ought to 
be a fresh atmosphere in all. of our congregations 
and a sympathetic relation between what our 
ministers are actually preaching and what we are 
printing. 


V 


All these benefits are ours, and we take them 
for a sign of more good to come. We have hardly 
ever entered into our mission as a great liberal 
world movement. When we expand with good feel- 
ing towards others we somehow grow thin in 
thought and hesitant about marching. We know 
how to have fellowship with many, but hardly how 
to lead. That.is why we insist in these pages that 
our principal duty is to reinterpret in a larger 
measure the meaning of the free religious move- 
ment. That must be done once in every generation, 
at least. We are committed to entire comity with 
all persons of liberal faith and trend. That is 
fundamental. In joining. others, let us take with 
us all that we ought to take, leaving nothing un- 
said that ought to be said. We must keep close by 
us not only those friends who are backward in 
thought and action but those who are far advanced 
or extreme in their religious expression in word 
and deed. We must all go on together. 

These things the report of the commission on 
free publications and the unanimous action of the 
board. of directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation clearly imply by their accord. That is to 
say, the byproduct of a new inclusiveness, a re- 
vivified liberal household, is infinitely more sig- 
nificant than the immediate and specific achieye- 
ment of what things we shall print and circulate, 
important as our tracts are in the furtherance of 
enlightened religious liberty throughout the world. 
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lI 


Thomas Starr King 


fornia to the Union during the bitter 
secession movement in 1860. More than 
that, it is entirely possible that he pre 
vented formation of an independent Paci- 
fic republic, a movement well under way 
when he appeared, and by his eloquence 


TT omnia STARR KING saved Cali- 


yond that age. He passed on, repeating the 
Twenty-third Psalm. Starr King burnt 
himself out with his toils for the state 
and for his church in San Francisco. This 
is the testimony of those closest to him. 
His enthusiasm for good causes never 
slackened. He was not only zealous for 


and patriotism kept the coast territory 
true to Union principles; and saved it 
from scenes of fire and blood. 

Starr King was one of those preachers 
who interpreted his calling as including 
more than delivery of sermons and parish 
visitation. Not only did he save California 
to the Union in a critical time; he helped 
consolidate the state. He raised large 
sums for the National Sanitary Commis- 
sion, the Red Cross of the Civil War. He 
was a Student of nature, and was one of 
the first to proclaim to the world the mag- 
nificent scenery of the West. One of the 
peaks in the high Sierras is named after 
him; and also a range in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. In Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco, is a notable 
monument to his memory, by the cele- 
brated sculptor, Daniel French. Two of 
Bret Harte’s best poems are eulogies to 
his patriotism and character. 

He died in his fortieth year, having 
long believed that he would not live be- 
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everything he put his hand to, but he 
worked with speed and skill. As a 
preacher he attracted many varieties of 
mind. On the lecture platform he de- 
lighted and informed at the same time. 
During the War of the Rebellion, he lost 
no chance of kindling the fires of loyalty, 
using a magnetic eloquence and unanswer- 
able arguments. He was threatened with 
personal violence and received letters as- 
Suring him he would be assassinated, but 
undeterred he penetrated to the strong- 
holds themselves of his enemies, and 
on occasion, won them to his cause. 
California always has been one of the 
most loyal states due in large measure to 
traditions left it by Starr King. 

He early became enthusiastic about the 
United States Sanitary Commission, and 
toiled with diligence to promote its in- 
terest. He traveled up and down through 
California, Oregon, Nevada and Washing- 
ton, enthusing audiences with his earnest 


eloquence and inducing them to give thou- 
sands of dollars. 
As a preacher he was persuasive, self- 


contained, and expressed not only pro-| 
found learning but wide knowledge of 


human nature. He was minister of Hollis 


] 


Street Church, Boston, well-beloved and/ 


successful. Calls came _ simultaneously 
from a church in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
from 


one in San Francisco, Calif. The) 


Cincinnati call was the more attractive. | 


San Francisco, 


in 1859, was a crude) 


frontier community. The prospect gave no_ 


guarantee that liberal preaching would 
be accepted. The church had a debt of 


more than $20,000. To make the change | 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast in+ 


volved considerable risk. He had devels 
oped a lecture field in New England which | 


was constantly enlarging. But his chief 
deterrent was doubt of himself. As he 
wrote in a letter refusing the first call, 
“T have misgivings as to my qualifications 


for such work as your society needs, to — 
fill the church with numbers and enthusi- | 


asm. I am not extempore enough—electric 
enough—so I fear 
to my power of infusing ability enough 
into the parish to produce the requisite 
receipts.” 

But read the description, given by 
Robert B. Swain, chairman of the board 
of trustees, of what he did in the church 
in San Francisco, once he had decided 
to accept the call. “The society grew in 
numbers, strength and enthusiasm. Every 
pew was taken. During the first year of 
his administration a debt of $20,000 which’ 
had been a halter about our necks and 
which had threatened to strangle us, was 
extinguished. Not satisfied with this suc- 
cess, which surpassed the most sanguine 
expectations of the society, he pursued 
his labors unremittingly. His active, ar- 
dent spirit knew no bounds, and he con- 
tinued his efforts without any thought 
of self, but with an eye single to the best 
interests of those in whose cause he de- 
voted most of his time and talent. 

“Soon it became apparent that his field 
was too small, and that a larger church 
more centrally located was essentially nec- 
essary. ... How well he succeeded for us 
let this magnificent edifice, so beautiful, 
So tasteful, so grand, attest. ...I solemnly 
believe, that to his devoted care and anx- 
iety and toil in the erection of this build- 
ing may be attributed much of that phys- 
ical debility which undermined his con- 
stitution and shortened his days. He gave 
us the church with his life.” 

Starr King was born in the city of New 
York, December 17, 1824. His father was 
a Universalist minister, but had a toler- 
ance and sympathy which reached out be- 
yond sect and creed. His teachers found 
him an unusually interesting boy. Said 
Joshua Bates, principal of Winthrop 
School, Charlestown, Mass., whither his 
father had moved to be pastor of the 
Universalist society in that city, “I well 
remember his gentleness of manner, his 
beaming eye, his expressive face. His 
mind grasped, and comprehended with 
wonderful acumen, every subject presented 
to his consideration. . . . The chief and 
distinguishing characteristic of his school 


I dare not trust | 
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days consisted in his sincerity, purity of 
heart, honesty of purpose. . . Always 
cheerful, industrious and conscientious, 
he left no duty unimproved.” 

Personal letters point to the fact that 
the ambition of his life was to spread 
the liberal gospel. At the age of twenty- 
four he was installed pastor of the Hollis 
Street Church, Boston, at that time dis- 
abled by dissension and disaster: “A frag- 
ment whose very fibers were bruised’, to 
use the young minister’s words. And he 
continued, “If I had known the precise 
state of the case, how few of the pews 
were owned or even rented; how strong 
was the prejudice against the church and 
the very building on account of long 
troubles, and how little hope of the future 
of the parish was felt outside the com- 
mittee that conducted the correspondence 
with me, I would not have dared so great 
a venture as an acceptance of the call.” 

He remained at Hollis Street eleven 
years. Theodore Parker called him the 
best preacher in Boston at that time. And 
no preacher was more sought for socially. 
In the fifth year of his pastorate he was 
called to Brooklyn, N.Y., but refused; and 
the grateful Hollis Street congregation 
raised his salary to $3,000. These few facts 
indicate the character of his success in 
Boston. His tact and sympathy had united 
the congregation. Its resources had en- 
larged. It had made extensive renovations 
in the building, and provided its minister 
with a new and handsome pulpit. 

Meantime he was studying, doing phil- 
anthropic work throughout the city, and 
paying extended visits to the White Moun- 
tains. As later, with the scenic West, he 
was to be one of the first and most elo- 
quent interpreters of that glorious New 
Wngland scenery. His explorations in the 
northern wilderness of New Hampshire 
resulted in publication of a book, “The 
White Hills of New Hampshire; their 
Legends, Landscape and Poetry”. This 
volume, though eighty years old, remains 
one of the best accounts of the magnificent 
White Mountain ranges. The volume, 
which first appeared in The Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript as a series of articles, was 
the result of ten years’ visiting, study, 
and profound appreciation of the New 
Hampshire mountains, sometimes called 
the New England Alps. 

King, Chapin and Henry Ward Beecher, 
-all distinguished preachers, were one time 
tramping through the mountains together. 
Tired and travel-worn they hailed a stage- 
coach, King taking his place with the 
driver. After a time King engaged the 
driver in conversation. 

“Were you ever in New York?” he en- 
quired. 

“Yes, sir’, came the reply. 

“And did you go to church?” 

“Yes, my wife is a Universalist and we 
went to hear Chapin.” 

“Well, how did you like him?” 

“He’s a wonder, and no talking—he’s a 
big man.” 

“You're entirely right’, smiled King, 
winking at the huge Chapin on the rear 
seat. “By the way, you didn’t happen to 
hear Beecher, did you?” 

“Yes, I heard Beecher, also.” 

_ “Well, which of the two should you say, 
now, was the greater preacher?” 
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“H’m”, murmured the driver, slapping 
the reins over his horses with an air of 
finality, “Beecher was a mighty smart 
man, but when it comes to real preaching, 
Chapin can talk him right out of his 
boots.” 

In view of the present development of 
the Free Church of America, it is interest- 
ing to recall the attitude of the Unitarian 
and Universalist bodies seventy-five years 
ago. King attended both their festivals 
in 1858, after which he wrote: “The num- 
ber is increasing among the Unitarians 
who feel and say that the two bodies are 
called by Providence to serve the same 
glorious end. People often ask what the 
precise difference is between the two 
parties. I heard a gentleman say once, 
that the distance between the two parties 
was the distance between two parlors of 
a house that were separated by fold- 
ing doors. Both rooms are under the same 
roof. One-half the folding doors has been 
thrown open: let the other half be rolled 
back, that the company may be one; that 
there may be free passage.” 

Dr. Bartol, a close friend, thus de- 
scribes his personal appearance: “A sin- 
gular modesty, gentle self-denial, and beam- 
ing good will, were in his countenance and 
air. The sweetness of his voice when he 
spoke, added to the clear intelligence of 
every word; while attending the tones 
were looks so transparent, that they 
served but for expression.” 

Such was the man, Starr King. In 
March, 1931, the state of California was 
asked to name two men whose statues 
it would like placed-in the Statuary Hall 
in the Capitol in Washington. The state 
named, almost unanimously, Father Juni- 
pero Serra and Thomas Starr King. 

HEC: 


Annual Shoals Reunion 


The annual Shoals reunion will be held 
at the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
Street, Boston, Mass., Saturday, December 
3, beginning at 4:30 o’clock, and supper 
at 6 o'clock. Rey. Herbert Hitchen, West 
Newton, Mass., will be the after-dinner 
Speaker; Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge, Ded- 
ham, Mass., will show new Shoals pic- 
tures, and there will be the usual singing 
of Shoals songs. Dancing will follow, with 
music by the Knowlton Trio. The com- 
raittee in charge includes Mrs. James U. 
Tolles, chairman, Mrs. Edward Hayes, 
Miss Helen J. Destemps, Rev. Arthur W. 
Olsen and David Stickney. It is hoped that 
all who love the Shoals will be present. 
Tickets may be obtained from Miss Sara 
Comins, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Interdenominational Meeting 


A committee of twelve, composed of 
members from the Evening. Alliance of 
Greater Boston, St. Paul’s Evening Aux- 
iliary, Trinity Evening Auxiliary, and Old 
South Guild, has arranged a second joint 
meeting of the women’s groups of Bos- 
ton, to be held December 2, in the Crypt, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Church. Singing of 
Christmas carols will take place at 7:30 
P.M. Dr. Charles E. Park, First Church, 
Boston, will give an address at 8:30 p.m. 
Women’s organizations of other denomina- 
tions are cordially invited to send repre- 
sentatives. 
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“Older Young People” 


Suggestions for “bridging the gap” made by 
Laymen’s League to chapters 


“The problem of keeping young people 
interested in the church, or bridging the 
gap in interest between membership in 
the Y. P. R. U. and the League or Alli- 
ance, constantly presses for solution.” 
says the “Fall Bulletin” of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, sent to all chapters. 

“Chapters that may have been success- 
ful in enlisting men ‘graduates’ of the 
Y. P. R. U. are urged to send in their 
experiences at once to headquarters for 


their suggestive value to other groups. 
Meanwhile, League chapters 
(1) should make use of constitu- 


tional provision by which young 
men between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one and college stu- 
dents over twenty-one may be ad- 
mitted as associate members 
without payment of dues; 


might hold an oceasional joint 
meeting with the Y. P. R. U. so- 
ciety, possibly for a debate or 
Symposium; 


might consider planning with the 
young people’s society for the 
year programs of the two groups 
to be built around the same gen- 
eral theme, with exchange of re- 
ports and a final joint meeting; 


should give new young members 
some responsibility at once; 
might initiate a movement for 
‘the formation of a ‘middle 
ground’ organization of older 
young people between the usual 
ages of the Y. P. R. U. and the 
League and Alliance; 
(6) might carry on worthwhile pro- 
grams of such a character as will 
interest young men and still be 
suitable for those of riper years.” 


The same bulletin, recalling the plans 
for Unitarian-Universalist federation in 
The Free Church of America and the reso- 
lution of the League’s Eastern Convention 
commending the project, suggests that 
this would be a fitting year for chapters to 


(1) emphasize the holding of joint 
meetings with Universalist men’s 
clubs in the same or near-by com- 
munities ; 


have Universalist leaders ad- 
dress chapter meetings on the his- 
tory and genius of Universalism 
and the plans for federation ; 


make a systematic study of the 
two fellowships as a program for 
one or more meetings; 


(4) strive to interest ‘“unattached”’ 
liberal men in the lTaymen’s 
League. 
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The Orient 


CHINA Topay: Economic. By J. B. 
liffe. Boston: World Peace Foundation. 


Cond- 
$2.50. 


Professor Condliffe’s book is purely de- 
seriptive but in his description he makes 
a very real contribution to western under- 
standing of Chinese politics and economic 
conditions. Chinese agriculture, her in- 
dustry, her population, her finance, her 
foreign trade and her currency problems 
are all adequately described. He has no 
particular solution to offer for the chaos 
in which China is, except that any care- 
ful reader cannot help realizing that the 
root problem of China lies in the field of 
population and that until some specific 
action is taken to affect the growth of 
population, Chinese economic problems 
and with them her political problems will 
remain unsolved, and that the Chinese 
will not only live a life of misery un- 
paralleled anywhere else in the world but 
that China as a nation will be a menace 
to the well-being of the rest of civiliza- 
tion. Professor Condliffe does not mention 
the words “birth control” in the book, and 
yet, a reading of it would convince anyone 
that birth control is fundamental to any 
solution of Chinese problems. ReOMD: 


Frank. New 


DAWN IN RUSSIA. Waldo 
York: Charles $2.2 

This is the record of a journey by an 
eminent intellectual who has demonstrated 
in other yolumes that he knows how to 
travel, not in the ordinary sense of an 
observer, but as an interpreter of the in- 
most meaning of the people, customs, in- 
stitutions, and history of a given country. 
His viewpoint is, of course, entirely in 
sympathy with the communist develop- 
ment; it is the very thing for Russia. 
That country today is the “most con- 
spicuous stronghold of the human spirit”. 
A great deal of the book is brilliant, but 
it is somewhat hurried. Admirable pic- 
tures of people of all kinds are drawn, 
by a tourist who wishes to give the best 
of it to the U. S. S. R. One is persuaded 
that Mr. Frank really gets to the heart 
of it, though he ought to take time to 
digest and evaluate what he saw in a few 
weeks! Better, he ought to have remained 
a year in Russia. If he gave to this sub- 
ject the slow scholarly care that distin- 
guishes his America Hispana, we shouid 
have something memorable. EX, CH 


By 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Tue NEw CRISIS IN THH FAR EAST. By 
Stanley High. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.00. 

“The expansion [of Japanese territory | 
was, and in the opinion of many still is, 
both justified and necessary on the ground 
of economic survival.” To attain this, 
democracy in Japan is in peril, and a 
Fascist Dictatorship, the author thinks, 
would render the peace of the world pre- 
carious. Japan and China are both at the 
parting of the ways. There is the moot 


question of Russia, with a religious zeal 
not second to even that of the early mis- 
sionaries. Here the author introduces 
Christianity as the “white hope” of the 
Far East. To those of us who see how 
futile Christianity has been in the world 
war and in an economic depression, just 
where Christianity is supposed to be at 
home, hope is a faintly flickering light. 
For those with no time to read more ex- 
haustive works, this little book is very 
informative. EC: 


Jason Lee, Prophet 


JASON Len, PROPHET OF THE NEW OREGON. 
By Oornelius J. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 


Brosnan, 
$3.00. 


The vanishing frontier and its influence 
on American social-economic life consti- 
tutes a phase of our national life that no 
social theorist will permit us to neglect. 
Strangely, the disappearance of the 
frontier has prompted American scholars 
to a complete re-examination of its part 
in the building of American life. Cornelius 
J. Brosnan in his Jason Lee, Prophet of 
the New Oregon, has added a valuable 
document to a neglected phase of frontier 
history—religion. 

Jason Lee, after graduating from Wil- 
braham Academy in 1830, became minis- 
ter to the Flathead Indians. Experience 
in working with the red men led him to 
the belief that the growing population of 
settlers presented the real task of evangel- 
ical religion. After convincing his denom- 
inational superiors, he set about a church- 
building campaign that marked itself by 
a power of statesmanship never equalled 
in the annals of early American Method- 
ism. This decision of Lee’s contributes 
greatly to the worth of this book as a 
source of valuable historical material. The 
difficuities of this daring preacher in a 
borderland of civilization is a revelation 
of social life of his time. 

Professor Brosnan’s work in an obscure 
field is heartening. And how fortunate! 
A similar volume by a denominationally- 
inspired historian would have defeated 
the best that emerges from a work such as 
this. R. B. B. 


Jesus 


JisuS ArreR NINETEEN CENTURIES. By 
Brnest Fremont Tittle. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $2.00. 


A more fitting title for this book would 
have been Jesus in the Twentieth Century, 
since the thesis which the author seeks 
to prove is that for our generation Jesus 
is indeed, “the real and living way’’, and 
that we must follow him or perish in a 
world-wide catastrophe. The author is to 
be congratulated on accomplishing what 
he undertook by rediscovering the central] 
ideas in Jesus’ gospel, and proving con- 
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clusively the world’s need for them if 
civilization is to continue. These ideas, 
in order, are: (1) Jesus’ “faith that love, 
being final truth and ultimate reality, is 
the one redemption and hope of man- 
kind”; (2) Jesus’ high estimate and value 
of the human soul; (3) Jesus’ conception 
of the supreme loyalty as loyalty to man- 
kind; (4) Jesus’ pacifism and non-resis- 
tance as the most effective method of deal- 
ing with evil; (5) Jesus’ teaching concern- 
ing self-denial and self-sacrifice as the | 
means toward the realization of our high- | 
est selves and highest ideals; (6) Jesus’ 
teaching about faith in God as the dis- 
peller of fear; (7) Jesus’ devotion to the | 
Kingdom of God, or, translated into | 
modern sociological terminology, his de- | 
yotion to the improvement of human so- 
ciety, fed, not by moral idealism alone, | 
but by a deep religious faith; and finally 
Jesus’ faith that God was Love. The au- | 
thor accepts the conclusions of modern 
science as well as those of the critical | 
method applied to the Scriptures. The | 
book should find a place in the library of | 
every preacher, for it is for the preacher 
that the book is primarily intended. 
G..S. C. 


A Children’s Christmas Service 


CHRISTMAS MANGER SERVICE. Adapted from 
Shorter Bible Plays, by Rita Benton. New 
York: The Abingdon Press, Paper, 13pp., in- 
cluding music of songs, 25 cents. 

A short service in which children bring 
to a “manger” in the Church, Christmas 


gifts for other, poorer children. Very 
young children may be able to carry 


through such a service without self-con- 
sciousness, but it is unwise even for them 
to proclaim their own generosity (and 
economic superiority) by saying, 


“To children who have less than we, 

We bring these gifts right lovingly.” 
It is wiser to encourage children to give 
unostentatiously and, so far as possible, 
self-forgetfully. Gifts brought to a Church 
altar should be given in an attitude, not 
of self commendation, but of personal 
humility, and of overflowing thankfulness 
for opportunity to give. To teach children 
to associate Christmas with the spirit of 
giving, let them celebrate Someone else’s 
generosity, by acting out—or even listen- 
ing to—such stories as Lowell’s “Vision of 
Sir Launfal’, Tolstoi’s “Where Love Is, 
God Is’’-—or, that of the bringing of their 
gifts by the Wise Men, in the Christmas 
story itself. 

The service is also unsatisfactory in 
that it sets to such well-known tunes. as 
St. Gertrude and Greensleeves, new words 
having no intrinsic value. F, Oo 


Tabloid Review 


THE Book Wer Lovn. By Charles L. Goodell. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

A popular statement of the making and — 
meaning of the Bible, from the evangelical | 
point of view, by a popular radio preacher. — 
Readable, uncritical; with many apt ila§ 
lustrations and quotations. 

F.R.S. 
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The Children Go to the Movies: 
They Also Live with Lost Adults 


Unitarian-Universalist church school workers at 
Providence, R.I. 


HLEGATES from Unitarian and 

Universalist churches in Rhode 

Island and Southern Massachusetts 
met at the First Congregational (Unita- 
rian) Church, Providence, R.I., on Tues- 
day, November 15, for the fall meeting of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Dr. Samuel W. Hartwell, director of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Child Guidance Clinic, 
opened the session with an address on 
“Children and the Movies”. Twenty-nine 
out of the last fifty cases of child de- 
linquency in his files, he said, had been 
distinctly affected in one way or another 
by moving pictures. Yet, he said, let chil- 
dren go. Parents who forbid their echil- 
dren’s attendance are running four great 
risks: 1. That they will imperil the child’s 
confidence in his parents’ trust of him, 
which is one of the most serious dangers to 
child development. 2. That they will im- 


pair the understanding between parent 
and child. 3. That they will induce a 


sense of superiority and aloofness, lead- 
ing the child to feel that his recreation is 
superior to that of ordinary mortals. 
4. That they will prevent the child’s facing 
reality and the necessity of discriminating 
between the good and evil which life 
brings. Not all children are hurt by moving 
pictures. Many use the situations, recog- 
nizing their artificiality and treating them 
as cases to test their own ethical discrim- 
ination. Moving pictures, in their effect, 
upon the moods of children, can be in- 
dicted first for bringing on a terrible 
sophistication. Screen accidents must be 
violent and expensive, and adult relations 
passionate and excessive. Children reg- 
ularly attending moving pictures become 
blasé and fed up. 

Second, vicious and degenerate men 
haunt many moving-picture houses, and 
also older boys and girls who undo much 
home training. 

Third, children at early years are see- 
ing vice and crime represented in an in- 
creasingly gaudy, romantic form. Boys 
are standing this wrong perspective much 
better than girls. The idea is overthrown 
that continence and chastity are to be 
demanded of a man. Girls seldom see a 
man represented as paying, or others pay- 
ing for a man’s loose living. 

Gontrary to popular imagination, not 
often do children indulge in crime in imi- 
tation of a cinema hero, but to escape the 
unhappiness of inferiority and of being 
unwanted. The frequent attendance at 
movies, the records show, is a concomitant 
and seldom a cause of delinquency. 

Dr. Hartwell said there are four drives 
in human personality, all of which moy- 
ing pictures tend to invade with false sub- 
stitutions. 1. Self-expression in work and 
play. The opposite of this is the sense of 
inferiority and incompetence. 2. The feel- 


ing of courageousness, 3. The sense of 


being loved and belonging. 4. Knowing 
reality. 


The central charge against moving pic- 
tures is that they substitute false tem- 
porary intoxications for moods which the 
growing personality should win in the dis- 
cipline of working and playing with con- 
temporaries. The fundamental question is 
this: What effect is this child’s attend- 
ance at moving pictures having upon his 
characteristic moods and expectations 
from day to day? We should be surveying 
the whole field of moving pictures and 
putting it under strict public control. 
Meanwhile a generation is growing up 
which cannot wait for its parents to 
purify the industry. During this time, and 
probably thereafter, there are three things 
which every parent and teacher can do. 

1. Know the child and try to interpret 
life for him. The central thing is to know 


ooo sss 


Readers of THE CurIsTIAN REGISTER who 
would like to introduce the paper to their 
friends may be glad to know that on receipt 
of a post card giving names and addresses 
the office will send a post-free copy of the 
current issue. 


how the picture makes the child feel. Live 
so close to him that he will blurt out his 
inner feelings. Go with the child, not to 
censor the picture but to discuss it. Ask 
the child to say how he thinks the pic- 
ture would affect a child younger than 
himself. 

2. Help the child to see the movies as 
artificial. Then he can live through them 
and digest them, separating the good from 
the bad and seeing that they cause moods 
in him. The serious impairment comes 
when the child identifies his inferior, 
timid, unwanted or bewildered self with 
the artificial strength, finery, and bravery 
of the cinema hero or heroine. 

3. Try to understand our own attitudes 
toward pictures. Often we adults are pro- 
testing against our children’s attendance 
at the movies because of quirks and re- 
pressions in our own background. 

Prof. Millar Burrows of Brown Univer- 
sity concluded the afternoon with a lec- 
ture, “The Land of the Bible’, illustrated 
with beautiful slides taken during his 
recent research in Palestine. Divided be- 
tween Arab fellahin seratching the land 


with oxen and donkeys, and aggressive 
Zionists driving one-hundred-horse-power 


tractor plows, the Holy Land is a paradox 
of antiquity and modernity. 

In the evening came the ‘“‘rousements”’, 
— ‘The Church Facing Its Educational 
Task’, a stirring blend of penetrating ob- 
servation about our times, educational 
advice, and exhortation, by Prof. Joseph 
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M. Artman, secretary of 
Iiducation Association. 

He pointed out the twin developments 
of our civilization, science and insight, 
showing that while there is much impul- 
sive, habitual and customary living in 
America—all of which scientific develop- 
ment facilitates—there is only a _yery 
little living on the level of value and in- 
sight. Professor Artman believes that not 
more than five out of forty graduate stu- 
dents in American universities are 
thinkers. Habituation, he said, is neces- 
sary for those incapable of getting ideas. 
The Roman Catholic Church is providing 
religious habituation for those unable to 
go very far in insight and value. But edu- 
cation is taking a person (or a group) at 
the level where he is and doing the next 
thing necessary for the growth of that 
individual or group. Edueation is releas- 
ing a person for the next step in his de- 
velopment. The two tests of the religious 
quality of an act are these: 

1. How many persons does the motive 
behind this act take in? If it is intended 
to carry good for all, it is a religious act. 
2. How long is it going to work? If it will 
work through time, it is religious. 

The task of the church is to stimulate 
all its members to produce values equal 
to the need of the hour. Professor Artman 
feels that any church facing its educa- 
tional task ought to be concerned today 
with the problem of war and_ peace, 
alcohol, and the profit motive. How ean 
we educate children to see values equal 
to the need of the hour when those chil- 
dren are living with lost adults? There 
ought to be ten times the present emphasis 
on adult education. In adults, children see 
values exemplified. The chureh ought to 


the Religious 


be working in economics, the thought 
about which takes up about ninety-five 


per cent. of the time of American people; 
on the alcohol problem, to discover the 
effect of this drug upon human _ person- 
ality ; on a philosophy of law, to lead per- 
sons to see what law stands upon; crea- 
tive use of leisure. The United States 

,atent Office is holding up 3,000 patents, 
for fear of increased production and more 
technological unemployment. 

The delegates applied Professor Art- 
man’s spirit to Dr. Hartwell’s findings 
about the effects of the moving picture 
industry upon character. The difference of 
opinion which is always present in Uni- 
tarian gatherings between those who feel 
that the church should lead men and 
women to take overt action by changing 
laws and boycotting immoral industry, 
and those who feel that the church’s func- 
tion is to proclaim a way of life, made 
itself manifest. All of the delegates re- 
turned to face the educational work of 
their churches informed and deeply moved. 


“Free Churches of America” 
The following churches have added the 


designation “The Free Chureh of Amer- 
ica’ to their corporate names in their 
calendars: 


Ithaca, N.Y., Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
minister; New London, Conn., Rev. Frank 
S. Gredler, minister-in-charge; Orlando, 
Fla., Rey. George H, Badger, minister. 


Dedication of All Souls 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Church, New York, 


Distinguished Service, Great Congregation 


N Sunday evening, November 13, All 
Souls Unitarian Church in New 
York City, of which Dr. Minot 


Simons is minister, dedicated its new 
building in an inspiring and impressive 
service. The new location is at the corner 
of Hightieth Street and Lexington Avenue. 
In a colorful academic procession, the 
dedication committee of some thirty-five 
members escorted the speakers and guests 
to the front of the church. 
All the Unitarian and 
Universalist ministers in 
the Metropolitan district 
were the guests of the 
church. The members and 


friends of the congrega- 
tion had. taken about 


1,200 cards of admission. 
Seven hundred and fifty 
people crowded into the 
main auditorium, and 
every seat was taken 
forty-five minutes before 
the service began. Over 
200 people assembled in 
the Fellowship Hall, un- 


derneath the main audi- 
torium, where arrange- 


ments had been made for 
the amplification of the 
service. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, 
minister of the Universa- 
list Church of the Divine 
Paternity, assisted Dr. 
Simons in the order of 
service. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. He reminded his hearers that with 
the exception of Rev. William Ware, the 
first minister of the church in 1819 and 
the pioneer preacher of Unitarianism in 
New York City, he had known all the 
ministers who had served the church. He 
had known also many of the outstanding 
laymen and laywomen whose service to 
the community and to the country had 
been the glorious contribution of All Souls. 

In the absence of Dr. Louis GC. Cornish. 
who was unable to attend the service, 
greetings of the Fellowship of Unitarian 
churches was brought to the congregation 
by Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, minister of 
the First Parish in Belmont, Mass. He 
reminded the members and friends of All 
Souls that what they have accomplished 
in bringing to pass in these times their 
vision of a new church home had lifted 
the courage and hope of all the Unitarians 
not only of New York City but of the 
country. 

Lyman D. Herbert, chairman of the 
building committee, presented the keys of 
the church to the president of the board. 
Rudolph Neuendorffer, who, in turn, pre- 
sented Mr. Herbert with the trowel, silver- 
plated and suitably inscribed, which had 
been used at the laying of the corner 
and which was presented to the 
chairman of the building committee as the 
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stone 


appreciation and deep gratitude for his 
constant supervision of the building of 
the new edifice. He also presented an 
honorarium to Olin Peterson, the fore- 
man of the construction company for his 
unfailing courtesy and efficient and faith- 
ful service in the work of building. 

A message from the Unitarian laymen 
was brought by Frederick A. Delano, for- 
mer member of the Federal Reserve 
Zoard and chairman of 
the regional survey ot 
New York and environs. 
His plea was for a spiri- 
tual leadership. There 
has never been a_ time 
that needed it more in all 
walks of life. Men of 
social vision and of re- 
sponsible citizenship must 
be brought into the lead- 
ership of government and 
industry. The Unitarian 
church has its part to 
play in disciplining and 
inspiring such leadership. 

Dr. Harry Wmerson 
Fosdick. minister of the 
Riverside Church in New 
York City, a friendly 
neighbor of All Souls, de- 
clared that changes of 
vast significance are tak- 
ing place in the field of 
organized religion. Many 
churches today are 
doomed to be wrecked on 
the rocks of inadequacy 
and sterility. They are not worth their 
cost. The constructive results of the 
modern church must show in its upbuild- 
ing influence in the world. 

After the service, the congregation lin- 
gered for a long time, held by the beauty 
of the church interior. It is the common 
verdict among architects and artists that 
the church is an outstanding architectural 
triumph in New York City. 

The new church building is the fourth 
church home of the society since it was 
organized in 1819 as the First Congrega- 
tional Church, following a visit to New 
York City of the distinguished liberal 
minister of Boston, William Ellery Chan- 
ning. The first chureh building was 
erected on Chambers Street but the up- 
town current of residential life made the 
location inconvenient. In 1843 the church 
moved into Apollo Hall on the east side 
of Broadway below Canal Street. A new 
church building was erected on the east 
side of Broadway between Prince and 
Spring Streets. After a few years the 
church again moved further north and 
on Christmas Day 1855 a new church 
building was dedicated at the corner of 
Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
This church building was modeled after 
an ancient church edifice built in 595 in 
Monza, Italy. It was one of the architec- 
tural achievements of the city. An impres- 
sive and beautiful campanile was a part 
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of the original plan and the society had 
the money in hand to build it but when 
its minister, Dr. Henry W. Bellows was 
made chairman of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission at the beginning of the 
Civil War, the money for the campanile 
was turned over to the Sanitary Com- 
mission. 

In 1926 the society voted to make an- 
other move farther north. The building 
on Fourth Avenue was sold and a new 
lot purchased on the southeast corner 
of Lexington Avenue and Hightieth Street 
where the new church was dedicated. The 
plans contemplate the erection of a parish 
house and a small chapel. The seating 
capacity of the church is about six hun- 
dred. On the floor below there is a fellow- 
ship hall with a seating capacity of four 
hundred. This hall is furnished with a 
large stage for dramatic entertainments. 
Hobart Upjohn was the architect. 

The new church building suggests the 
New Bngland meeting house and symbol- 
izes the traditions of the churches of the 
Congregational order. “But from condi- 
tionS surrounding the site’, says Mr. 
Upjohn, “it was necessary to add a note 
of innovation, There is a suggestion of the 
Georgian and the Colonial but there is 
also freedom of handling which makes 
this a modern ‘living’ church. The steeple 
especially follows only the spirit of the 
Colonial, while the original of its com- 
ponent parts makes this a spire calcu- 
lated to hold its own with the surround- 


ing buildings.” ' 


One of the basic ideas in designing this 
church, it is explained, was that it should 
be of sufficient mass and strength to hold 
its own against the tall apartment houses. 
In the study of this building the fact that 
no attempt was made to break the bniid- 
ing up into more stories or introduce more 
detail, was a great factor in the success 
of the church. In other words, there was 
no attempt whatever to compete with the 
adjacent apartment houses, but rather to 


make the church stand of its own strength | 
in an atmosphere or background with the | 
great tower and spire rising sublimely | 


above the surrounding buildings. 
In the church membership since 1819 


have been many of the leading families | 
of the city, leaders in all the aspects of | 
the city’s life. The late George F. Baker | 
was a trustee of the church for fifty | 
The city will forever enjoy the | 


years. 


benefactions of Peter Cooper, another 


member. Louisa Lee Schuyler was one of | 


the most distinguished women in the 


United States. The philanthropic activi- | 


ties of All Souls were among the first or- 


ganized charities of the city. The Society | 


for the Hmployment and Relief of Poor 
Women was organized in 1844. The New 


York Fruit and Flower Mission, organized | 
in 1870, is still maintained by the church. | 


The Goddard Neighborhood Center, for- 
merly the Friendly Aid Society, was or- 
ganized in 1892 as a philanthropic ac- 
tivity of All Souls. 

The first Board of Trustees in 1819 
were: James Byers, president; Benjamin 
Armitage. David H. Armstrong, George 
Dummer, Daniel Low, Oronato Mauran, 


Frederick Sheldon, John Shepard, Blihu 
Townsend, 
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The present board of trustees has the 
folowing members: Rudolph GC. Neuen- 
dorffer, president ; Elliot S. Benedict, vice- 
president ; William B. Dunning, Lawrence 
I. Grinnell, Mark W. Maclay, Laurance TI. 
Neale, Mrs. Warren Pond, Francis Rogers, 
Mrs. William L. Voigt; Wyman D. Her- 
bert, treasurer; Otto M. Stanfield, secre- 
tary. 

Memorials already installed were an- 
nounced by Dr. Simons. The doors of the 
church were presented by Mrs. Anita lL. 
Pearson for her brother, “In loving mem- 
ory of Malcolm C. Ludlam’’. The pulpit 
was given by Mrs. Henrietta Perry Good- 
ridge for her mother, ‘In loving memory 
of Mary Norris Perry”. The reading desk 
and the pulpit chairs were given by 
Charles P. Blaney in memory of Charles 
Blaney and Antoinette Hamilton Blaney. 
The organ was given by Miss Louise FP. 
von Bernuth in memory of her father and 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick A. von 
Bernuth, lovers of music, and for many 
years devoted members of All Souls. The 


organ is a three-manual and _ pedal 
organ with a swell echo division. The 


console has fifty stops, including a_ set 
of chimes having twenty-five tubular bells. 
and a harp celeste of sixty-one bars and 
resonators. The organ contains 2,463 pipes 
and has 134 various mechanical devices 
to facilitate the manipulation of the con- 
sole by the organist. 

One of the finest works of St. Gaudens, 
a bas-relief of Dr. Henry W. Bellows, the 
famous Civil War minister of the church, 
formerly installed in the old church ar 
Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, is 
now placed in the new church. From the 
old church, a_ beautiful bas-relief in 
marble of one of the former ministers of 
the church, Rey. Theodore C. Williams, 
has been removed and installed in the 
new building. The memorial was given 
to the church some years ago by Mrs. 
Theodore C. Williams and executed by 
Mrs. Nathaniel Horton Batchelder. Other 
memorials removed from the old church 
and now installed in the new building are 
for Rey. William Ware, the first minister, 
in 1819; Rev. Thomas Roberts Slicer, a 
former minister; and the distinguished 
laymen, John Harsen Rhoades, Robert 
Olarkson Goodhue, and William Mackay 
Pritchard. 


Rev. C. W. Casson to Remain 

Rey. Charles W. Casson has agreed to 
remain as the minister of the First Con- 
gregational Parish (Unitarian) in Canton, 
Mass., for another year. By unanimous 
vote at a special meeting of the church, 
Mr. Casson was requested to reconsider 
his resignation, which was to have taken 
place on December 1. 


On the Rehabilitation of Man 

A plea for the “rehabilitation of man”’ 
by Prof. Paul A. Schilpp, second chairman 
of the School of Social Sciences of the 
College of the Pacific, was the feature 
of the meeting of the Unitarian ministers 
of Northern California, held in Stockton, 
October 12. 

Speaking to a gathering which included 
many laymen and ministers of other 
Stockton churches on the topic, “Toward 
the Discovery of Man”, Professor Schilpp 
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urged concentration on what he outlined 
as the “distinctively human character- 
istics” of man: “the power of rational, 
reflective thinking; the power of evaluat- 
ing, judging, and choosing; the power of 
self-transcendence”’. 

“The only hope of man’s salvation”, he 
said, “lies in the development of those 
latent potentialities that mark him as 
higher in the stage of evolution than any 
other creatures.” 


Why People Go to Church 


And why they do not go, the focus of dis- 
cussion in Priestley Conference 


The Joseph Priestley Conference held 
its autumn meeting in the Church of our 
Father, Lancaster, Pa., Thursday, Novem- 
ber 3. The churches were represented by 
104 delegates. Rev. Robert S. Miller, 
Lancaster, presided. 

Two matters of business were of prime 
importance. The Joseph Priestley House 
is now so near completion that thirty- 
eight aged Unitarians have expressed the 
desire to make it their home, although 
only twelve can now be accommodated. 
The buildings are situated on 224 West 
Tulpehocken Street, Germantown, Pa. 
Arthur Shrigley, Philadelphia, finance 
chairman, and his committee are arrang- 
ing final details. 

The other interest centers around the 
two-hundredth anniversary celebration of 
the birth of Joseph Priestley on Monday, 
March 18, 1933. There will be appropriate 
exercises in the churches of the confer- 
ence and an exhibition of material con- 
nected with the great founder in some 
central building. Members of the com- 
mittee in charge are: Dr. F. R. Griffin 
of Philadelphia, Rev. F. Raymond Sturte- 
vant of Baltimore, Charles Lyon Chandler 
of West Chester; Mrs. Joseph Priestley 
Button of Philadelphia, Miss Mary T. 
Mason of Germantown, Milton T. Garvin 
of Lancaster, George A. Ricker of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and G. M. Norman of Wil- 
mington, Del. The conference regretted 
the withdrawal of the church in Trenton, 
N.J., fully understanding, however, the 
convenience of belonging to the nearer 
conference in the Metropolitan area of 
New York. 

During the forenoon five groups held 
a discussion of church membership build- 
ing. After luncheon the leaders gave re- 
ports. For group one, subject, Publicity, 
Arthur Shrigley, said that mere weekly 
advertising doeB not attract attention. 
Paid, longer articles of educational value, 
sometimes a pen and ink sketch of the 
church accompanying, will receive more 
notice. Always the positive side should 
be emphasized. 

Group two, Organizations within the 
Church, Rey. Max TT. Daskam, parish 
executive of the Germantown church, re- 
ported that social groups give aid in the 
community. The Layman’s League pro- 
duces great results. Forums often bring 
people into church. The young people’s 
organizations, though requiring much 
planning, promote acquaintanceship. All 
these supplement the minister’s activities 
and help to make of a religious organ- 
ization a real church home. Speaking for 
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group three, Community Service, Milton 
Y. Garvin said that Unitarians are noted 
for their activities in community progress, 
They start many beneficial movements but 
seldom get credit for them, being timid 
by nature or afraid of proselyting. Many 
churches now hold lecture courses, noted 
for their freedom of speech and breadth 
of view. Some have free moving pictures. 
All these agencies, though not always suc- 
cessful in doing much for the church mem- 
bership, do create community spirit and 
set an example of service. 

For group four, Attraction of the Un- 
churched to Services of Worship, Mr. 
George Ross Hull, Harrisburg, said, 
“There is a large and increasing number 
of unchurched people who offer a field 
of extension that ought to be cultivated. 
The first step is to interest them to at- 
tend services, the problem being how to 
make personal contact with these indi- 
viduals. The second is how to convince 
them of the value of the church as an 
institution. A registration book should 
be at hand for each serviee that new 
names and addresses may be obtained. 
The city of Indianapolis is divided into 
districts, so apportioned that in each is 
an interested Unitarian who keeps a 
record of changes, new families, ete. All 
churches should make a point of being 
cordial and hospitable to the stranger. 

Rey. William A. Vrooman of the Wil 
mington, Del., and Harrisburg, Penn., 
churches, reporting on “The Minister’, 
said, “Sermons of real power must be 
preached to get the unchurched within 
the doors. A sermon, to attract, must in- 
struct the mind, inspire the will to higher 
levels and motivate it to some form of 
practical action. It is desirable for a 
minister to do pastoral work and eall 
on people when he can find them at home, 
but people should not expect him to get 
around often. If the congregation is put 
on a friendly basis more contacts can 
be made with strangers. 

These reports were summarized by Dr. 
I. R. Griffin. He said in part, ‘‘The prob- 
able purpose of the five groups has been 
to find an answer to the questions, What 
will bring more people into the church? 
and, Why do people come—or not come? 
Answers are always strange and eyasive. 
The ten Unitarian churches in the coun- 
try which have the largest congregations 
are by no means those whose names are 
most familiar. Two are distinctly human- 
istic, two are theistic, two are socially 
minded, one has no interest in pastoral 
service, another is led by a man who has 
no ability to preach.” 

“One conclusion which may be recalled 
is that churches show membership and 
attendance in proportion as people believe 
in the worth of institutions. Unitarians 
do endeavor to give expression to their 
religion but they have not the confidence 
in the need of the institution that other 
denominations haye. There is a need that 
people who are decidedly in earnest be 
brought together as they are in churches 
and thus they can become institutions of 
power.” 

The Germantown chureh extended an 
invitation for the conference to meet with 
them on the first Thursday in May, 1933. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


We Thank Thee 
For faith to conquer 
doubt and fear, 
For strength to do, 
and will to dare. 


JOHN H. HOLMES. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
east the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Rev. 
Dwight J. Bradley of the First Church 
in Newton, Mass., Tuesday—Friday, 12:15 


P.M., Station WNAC, 12380 kilocycles. 

Brockton, Mass., Rev. Hugo A. Perdel- 
witz, Monday, 7:45 a.m. Station WHAN, 
780 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 aA.M., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocyecles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rey. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10:30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4:45 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1830 kilo- 


cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbel!, 
Tuesday, 7:30 P.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kiloeycles. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 


11 a.M., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 
Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Reading Campaign for Teachers 
In Unitarian Church Schools 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston, Mass., desiring to increase the 
effectiveness of church school teachers in 
the church schools of Metropolitan Boston, 
is launching at its next meeting a read- 
ing campaign. The purpose of this read- 
ing campaign is threefold. First, to in- 
crease the knowledge and _ effectiveness 
of the individual teacher in our church 
schools. Second, to make the work of the 
union practical. Third, to reach all church 
school workers whether or not they at- 
tend the regular meetings of the union. 
The campaign began November 21 
and will end March 15. It is depending 
upon the natural desire of all serious- 
minded workers to increase their useful- 
ness as an incentive for enrolling. Credits 
will be awarded for each book read and 
the church school having the largest num- 
ber of its workers enrolled will be placed 
on the honor roll, The campaign is open 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


Recent 
Second and Third 
Printings 
“Evolution of Unitarian Thought 
in America” 

WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
“The New Revelation” 

“The Liberal Church of the Future” 
“The Religion of the Great Demand or 
“The Challenge of Unitarianism” 
“God and the Coming Religion” 
“The Christianity of Christ” 

Dr. Horace WESTWooD 


For Distribution by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five BEeacon Sr., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


to all churecb-school workers and chureh 
members interested in the advancement 
of religious education. The secretary of 
the campaign committee is Herbert Miller, 
vice-president of the union and superin- 
tendent of the church school at Win- 
chester, Mass. 


Dr. H. E. B. Speight, 
Dean at Swarthmore College 


Dr. Harold BH. B. Speight, who with- 
drew from the Unitarian ministry in 1930, 
has been chosen dean of men at Swarth- 
more College. The, position merges the 
work of the former dean of the college 
and the former dean of men. Dr. Speight 
has been at Dartmouth College since 1927. 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. | 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. | 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of — 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains ”’ 


A Liberal School where Boys are trained 
to live cleanly and to think clearly. 
Thorough preparation for College. Proctor 
accredited by Dartmouth and other Ool- 


leges. Practical Arts Course. Junior 
School. Winter Sports. Enrollments ac- 
cepted now. Moderate rates. Catalogue 


upon request to Carl B. Wetherell, Head- 
master, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 


DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


Questionable Character | 
Worcester Association of Ministers, | 
meeting at Westboro, Mass., reported that ] 
a man giving the name of Austin had | 
been visiting throughout the country ask- | 
ing for loans of money to help him get 
to the Sailors’ Snug Harbor in New York. 
We said he was an old sea captain. His 
method is to say he has visited the church 
of the minister a year or two before, or 
to have heard him preach in an earlier 
pastorate. He is familiar with the names 
of Unitarian ministers. He gives his age 
as seventy-five. He is well dressed,—brown 
suit, black felt hat; nose glasses with 
ribbon. The Westboro chief of police states 
that this man visits the town once in 
about five years. Some ministers and other 
residents of towns have given him money. 
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Personals 


Dr. John Howland Lathrop addressed the 
State Teacher’s College at Trenton, N.J., 
on Tuesday afternoon, November 15. In 
the evening he spoke to the Trenton Uni- 
tarian congregation. 


Rey. John B. W. Day 
Mass., is recovering from 
for appendicitis. 


of Westford, 
an operation 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell spoke to two 
thousand senior high school students, in 
Tampa, Fla., Armistice Week, on ‘‘Lessons 
from the World War”. 


An article is published in the September 
issue of The Journal of Psychical Re- 
search by Dr. George Croswell Cressey, 
entitled “‘No Proxy for Survivalism”’. 


William L. Barnard, formerly adminis- 
trative vice-president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, has recently addressed 
members of the First Church in Boston, 
Mass., and the chapter of the League in 
Providence, R.I., on his recent trip in the 
Far East. 


Liberals on the Whole Front 
Say Young People in Kansas 


The conference of the Kansas Federa- 
tion of Liberal Young People was held in 
the First. Universalist Church of Junc- 
tion City, Kans., October 29 and 30, 1932. 
Forty-five registered from outside Junc- 
tion City, Lawrence, Topeka, Wichita, 
Manhattan, Salina, and Hutchinson, rep- 
resenting Unitarian, Universalist, and 
Congregational young people’s groups. 
Lorin Brown, of Salina, presided. Win- 
throp Southworth, Jr., spoke of the sig- 
nificance of the pioneer work of liberal 
young people in Kansas. 


Rey. Robert Murray Pratt spoke on 


“The Challenge of Living Together’. He 
emphasized that there could be unity 


without uniformity and that it is left to 
youth to catch the vision of international 
unity through consistently meeting the 
challenges in economic, social, and reli- 
gious relationships. John Ise, Kansas Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Fundamentalism and 
Liberalism’—the need for more liberals 
who are liberal along the whole front, 
who see that religion, government, and 
economic institutions, and even the home 
have changed and will change, and who 
will plan constructively. 

Dr. Phillip King, president of Washburn 
College, spoke at the evening session on 
“The Challenge of Religion”. The chal- 
lenge is to be met in the growth of the 
‘individual toward the ideals of life. Young 
people will command success through the 
refinements of personality. Rev. John 
“Whitman Sears of the First Universalist 
Chureh of Junction City, preached the 
conference sermon, “The Challenge of 
Youth to the Church”. 

Mr. Southworth spoke at the dinner, 
telling of the possibilities of the United 
Y. P. GC. U. and Y. P. R. U. organization. 

John Ise was the speaker of the after- 
“noon session on “The Philosophy and 
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Fruits of Rugged Individualism’. He be- 
lieves this philosophy fitted society fifty 
years ago but is of limited value in a 
machine-driven age, a factory age, an age 
of nation-wide and world-wide monopo- 
lies. Collectivism of some sort must come 
and we must see that it is a collectivism 
that allows the freest development of the 
human personality. 

The spirit of tolerance and unselfish- 
ness, of unity and good fellowship per- 
vaded the meeting. Many drove two hun- 
dred miles to attend the conference, evi- 
dence of the interest in the federation. 

At the business meeting plans were con- 
sidered for the meeting to be held in 
Wichita in March and for a late summer 
conference. A constitution for the federa- 
tion was read, voting was in favor otf 
affiliation with the national Y. P. GC. U. 
and Y. P. R. U., and recommendations 
made for board representation. 

if ke 


Calendar 


November 27—December 4. 
Laymen’s League Unitarian Preaching 
Mission. Unitarian Church,Ridgewood, N.J. 


November 28. 

A joint meeting of the Unitarian Min- 
isterial Union with the Universalist min- 
isters. Speaker: Clarence E. Pickett. Swb- 
ject: “New Strength for Old Conflicts’. 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, Mass. 


TOWER 


Charmingly written by Bertha Palmer Lane, widow of the librarian of Harvard 
Beautifully illustrated in full page color and silhouettes by Rosamond 


University. 
Lane Lord, wife of the librarian of the 
These fascinating stories will delight 


usual stories. _ The price is $2.00, which 
BOOKSHOPS. 


“ The legends of these towers are little known and the author 
and the artist have done well to present them in this delightful and 
spontaneous manner.” Bookshop for Boys and Girls, Boston. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers, 25 Beacon St., 
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Fiction With a Soul— 


Only at rare intervals—once in 
a very great while—is the unceas- 
ing flood of books punctuated by a 
novel in which plot and theme are 
so closely interwoven that the 
story seems to generate a vitality 
within itself. Such books have 
soul. Above and beyond their 
power to entertain; greater than 
their purpose of depicting a phase 
of Life or a period of civilization, 
is this intangible, often unin- 
tended, inner significance. 

Of such a class is the new novel 
issued by the Macmillan Company 
of New York, based on modern 
Biblical scholarship. Historically 
accurate, showing how monothe- 
ism became triumphant over pa- 
ganism through a great struggle 
for social justice in the midst of 
conditions like those prevailing 
today. Warmly commended by re- 
ligious leaders, such as Bishop 
IF. J. McConnell, Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman and Prof.  Shailer 
Mathews. 

By the Waters of Babylon, A 
Story of Ancient Israel, by Louis 
Wallis. From all booksellers, or 
from the Macmillan Company, 
New York City, for $2.00.—Adtt. 


LEGENDS 


Boston Public Library. 


young or old who like distinctive and un- 
is much below its real value. AT ALL 


Boston, Mass. 


“A CHRISTMAS TABLEAU ” (full size 714’ x 714’’) 


Price 25 cents 


For CHRISTMAS! 


N ATTRACTIVE poster to cut out 
and color, planned for children 
from 5 to 8 years, but fascinating for 
anyone who likes to do work of this 
kind. The cut-out sheet is perforated 
so that even the youngest child should 
have no difficulty with it. Takes about 
one hour to cut out, paste and color. 


Complete outfit in envelope with 
full instructions 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston Mass. 
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Aft a 


“Now, 
dear, what comes after 0?” “Yeah! or K.” 


Mother (teaching alphabet): 


Despairing Employer (engaging fourth 
typist within a month): “Can you punc- 
tuate?”? Typist (brightly): “Oh, yes! I’m 
always early in the morning.” 


Freddie, well trained by his parents, 
was bidding his adieus after a rather 
dull evening. “Good-bye”, he murmured, “I 


had a pretty good time.” 
—Ohicago News. 


Clerk (at game counter): “Would your 
little son like a game of checkers, ma’am?”’ 
“Fe’d love to”, smiled the woman, “that 
is, if you can spare the time.” 

—COhristian Science Monitor. 


‘Do you know where you are?” de- 
manded the tourist’s wife. “No”, he ad- 
mitted, “I’m as lost as the average man 
is when he starts on the third verse of the 
national anthem.” 

—Missouri Pacific Magazine. 


A Unitarian once found himself in an 
orthodox ehurch when they were taking 
up a collection for foreign missions. alt 
don’t believe in Foreign Missions”, he 
whispered as the sidesman passed him 
the plate. And quickly came the reply 
from the sidesman: ‘“Then you'd better 
take a shilling. It’s for the heathen!” 

—The Inquirer. 


A Kentucky cotemporary, name = un- 
known, speaks not uncertainly : The editor 
of this paper is a victib of hay fever ad 
has beed lividg in hades for three weegs 
pasd. It is said that odly arisdocradig 
beople have hay fever. This bay be true, 
but we are willidg to forgo our Norbad 
blood for a good dight’s sleep, and swab 
off our Kedtucky bedigree for a dose that 
will be quied ad dot exblode every bidute 
or two. 


A man walked into a hat shop. “I’ve 
just lost a bet”, he said, “and I want a 
soft hat.” The salesman, Selecting a hat 
from the shelf behind him, handed it to 
the prospective customer: “This is .the 
softest hat we have.” The customer gazed 
at it speculatively. “What I want’, he 
said, reluctantly, “is.:something a, little 
more tender. I’ve got to eat it.” 

—Dundas Star. 


In a Unitarian church calendar there 
is an announcement of a lecture about 
Bali, ‘an isle of enchantment set betwixt 
the Java Sea and Indian Ocean in the 
Netherland Indies where Church and So- 
ciety are inseparable, and the people, 
gentle, kindly, cheerful, gracious, though 
superstitious, idolatrous and polygamous, 
exemplify in their daily lives the highest 
Christian virtues.” 


Just aS we were reconciled to the new 
economic policy in the churches, came the 
following advertisement in The Presby- 
terian to make us hope for better things: 


WANTED A CHURCH 
That appreciates 
GOOD SERMONS 

and can 
PAY $6,000 
AND A PARSONAGE 
Address 
Box 200, The Presbyterian 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
abn Station—ten minutes to A.U. A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous 
and convalescent individuals whose improve- 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to cus- 
tomary institutional features. Provided with 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests are en- 
couraged to take part in normal associations 
which hasten recovery. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples School 
at 9:45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 9 :30 
A.M. Church School at King’s Chapel House. 
11 a.M. Morning Prayer with sermon by Prof. 
James Hardy Ropes, D.D. Week-day services, 
12:15 p.m. Monday, organ recital by Mr. 
Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Rev. Dwight J. 
Bradley, First Church, Newton, Mass. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH. (Universalist-Unitarian) 
Buclid Avenue at Hast 82nd Street. Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rev. Tracy Pullman, min- 


isters. 9:30 A.M., Church School; 11 A.M., 
Morning Service. 

MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 


Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rey. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). - 


Southeast corner 80th Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Welcome to 
friends and strangers. Sunday Service, 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 


John Howland Lathrop, D.D., HEdward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Services 11 A.M. and 
4250 PM 


/ BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


BY THE WATERS 
OF BABYLON 


A Story of Ancient 
Israel based on modern 


Biblical scholarship 


By LOUIS WALLIS 


The Pp age ants (See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 


You Need 


for Christmas, Easter, Peace Sunday, 
Thanksgiving, or other church festivals 
are in 


Plays and Pageants 
for the Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 
Write TODAY for a copy for examination 
$2.00, at all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Christmas Carols | 


Ten of the most popular hymns 
printed in clear, legible type. 


Price, 5 cents each 
$2.00 per 50 $3.00 per 100 


THE BEACON PRESS, INc. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


